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and insolence of militarism. I know this old farmer. He 
and his wife and children in the heat and dirt of the long 
summer days produced wheat each year of the terrible war 
sufficient to feed 500 soldier boys every day of that time. 

Now, during that awful two years you never produced a 
loaf of bread. All you did to win the war was hot-air serv- 
ice, four-minute speeches in 10-cent theaters. So far as 
whipping the Kaiser, it would have been easier to do if you 
had been dead, for what you ate would have fed a soldier. 

Mr. Gross, there are so many old farmers in this country 
who spell like D. K. Hiebert that it spells defeat for the 
"compulsory military training" program you and your asso- 
ciates are trying to saddle on the taxpayers of this nation. 

Mr. Gross, the farmers are on the job, ready to meet you 
and your league in any kind of a contest, from a spelling 
match up. 

Yours truly, John Simpson. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Bepublicanism in Germany, as defined in the present 
constitution, is quite different from the American or 
French models. It has not the "federated-states" char- 
acter of the democracy of the United States. That there 
is considerable sentiment favoring such a form of repub- 
lic in many of the smaller States that formerly resented 
Prussian hegomony, and that now decline to come wil- 
lingly into line with the power centralized in Berlin, is 
shown by the recent action of the citizens of Schleswig- 
Holstein. They went on record in early March as pre- 
ferring that any portion of the domain that remains 
German after the next plebiscite shall not be attached to 
Prussia, but be autonomous. Dr. Eudolph Musz, a 
clergyman of Plensburg, who is leading in this demand, 
in an interview in Politticen, the Danish journal of in- 
fluences, has recently said : 

"All of the 200 delegates who attended the recent meeting 
at Rendsburg were agreed that, whether we remained at- 
tached to Prussia or became distinctively Hanoverians or 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, our territory would always remain a 
part of the German nation. Hamburg and Lubeck may be- 
come incorporated in our movement, and I believe that all 
the German nationalities — the Hanoverians, the Hessians, 
the Mecklenburgers, the WestphaUans, the Pomeranians — 
will demand home rule as we of Schleswig-Holstein are do- 
ing, and that Germany will gradually develop into a feder- 
ated republic like the United States of America." 

In the plebiscite vote taken March 12 the victory went 
to the Germans. 

Bolshevism and Mohammedanism are antipodal in 
their philosophies and ideals, according to the formal 
statement of the Central Committee of the Moslem 
Theological Academies. The cause of the issuance of 
this decree undoubtedly has been the propaganda labors 
of the Bussian Soviet Government in western and cen- 
tral Asia, and especially in India. The text of the state- 
ment says : 

"The attention of statesmen who are deciding the destinies 
of nations is at present engaged chiefly with the question 
of Bolshevism," the statement says. "Be the principles of 
Bolshevism good or evil, the fact is that their application is 
harmful to humanity. The social life of the individual and 
the rights of property make it impossible for the principles 
of Bolshevism to conform to the principles of Islam. 



"Islam requires happiness, tranquillity, and general prog- 
ress, and therefore it forbids taking the life or property of 
another, and most emphatically insures the rights of indi- 
viduals and communities. Consequently it is the ruling of 
Islam that every individual has the right to dispose of his 
property during his lifetime or direct its disposition by will 
after death. The attitude of Islam may be summed up by 
saying it is the duty of the Khalifat, in the interest of the 
Moslem religion, to oppose Bolshevism as a danger that 
threatens civilization, justice, and right." 

Eight of access to the sea by all "pocketed" na- 
tions is a claim of ethics and law which internationalists 
of tomorrow must face in a different temper from the 
past and with more toleration and acquiescence. The 
issue is being raised in South America now by Bolivia's 
announcement of her willingness to go before any tri- 
bunal and argue out the case with Peru and Chile, she 
pledging in advance that the cost assessed upon her by 
such a settlement of the Tacna-Arica controversy will 
be gladly borne. This offer she makes, "not against 
Chile or Peru, but in the name of her undeniable right 
to life, to an independent access to the world's com- 
merce, conscious that she is not injuring anybody's in- 
terest nor seeking anything new." For, as she proceeds 
to argue, "A nation without a port through which its 
economic and commercial life can find a proper and 
independent contact with other countries will eventually 
fight to have one, or else cease to' be a sovereign State." 
Such is the alternative thrust upon the marooned na- 
tion ; and wise statecraft at least provides for "corridors" 
to the sea, when, for alleged reasons of nationalism, there 
is no disposition to grant more territory. 

The Congeess of the League of Eed Cross Socie- 
ties opened in Geneva, March 2, with representatives 
of 27 countries in all parts of the world present. Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey were 
not on the list at the roll-call ; but plans were made for 
their conditional admission later. The League of Na- 
tions was formally represented, and its delegates brought 
to the Congress the assurance that the League intends 
to co-operate fully and heartily with whatever plans may 
be agreed upon for the defense of public health and pre- 
vention of epidemics throughout the world. The United 
States delegation was headed by Henry P. Davidson, 
the New York banker, formerly with the Morgan bank- 
ing firm, who enlisted in the Eed Cross work early in 
the war and who has since given himself and his fortune 
to the cause. Other members were Elliot Wadsworth, 
of Boston; Mrs. Helen Draper, of New York; Wil- 
, loughby Walling, of Chicago; Eobert E. Olds, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and Thomas E. Green, Director of the 
Speakers' Bureau of the American Eed Cross and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society. 

The Papacy, now as formerly, by direct or indirect 
action, is a factor in world politics and in shaping inter- 
national relations and national changes. Its power may 
not be as great as it was, but it is still far from negligi- 
ble. Some of the post-war disclosures of the altered 
status of the Eoman Catholic Church, due to the gigantic 
conflict of the peoples and governments, have been in- 
teresting and prophetic. Thus, on March 11 a bill was 
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introduced in the Chamber of Deputies by the govern- 
ment- reestablishing relations between France and the 
Vatican. The step is "justified by national interests," 
said the Millerand Ministry, which stands sponsor for 
the project. Without in any way modifying the lay 
regime or the Church and State Separation law, the 
"gesture" from the Eepublic toward the Vatican does 
indicate that on both sides there has been a decided 
modification of the hostility that existed prior to the war. 
France has discovered during the conflict that her sons 
who are of the venerable church are loyal to the secular 
State when it comes to distinctly national and civic in- 
terests; and the Eoman authorities have seen that the 
church has much to gain and nothing to lose by close 
contact with the French Government. In Italy, since 
the war as well as during the latter stages of the armed 
strife, the Quirinal and the Vatican have been drawing 
together, the latter coming to the aid of the established, 
monarchical form of government with a bloc of voters 
conservative in type, and -the former making minor con- 
cessions gratifying to the amour propre of the clerical 
forces without reestablishing their old power. 

San Salvador and Venezuela were the last of- the 
thirteen nations invited to join the League of Nations to 
file acceptances. San Salvador in so doing expressed her 
position in the following terms, which are likely to grow 
in historical importance as time goes on : 

"Whereas Salvador has been invited to join the League of 
Nations, which forms part of the Treaty of Peace between 
the allied powers and Germany, signed at Versailles on June 
29, 1919; that in this solemn convention arbitration is pro- 
claimed as being the only means by which peace can be main- 
tained between the nations, and the principles of sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, independence, and other essential attri- 
butes of free nations which, like Salvador, are jealous guard- 
ians of these fundamental and immortal rights, be main- 
tained ; 

"Therefore, as the Government of the United States of 
America, on application by the Government of Salvador, has 
denned the Monroe Doctrine as being the highest expression 
of the liberty, independence, sovereignty, equality, and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the nations of the American continent, 
and as the interpretation gives satisfaction to the national 
sentiments of Salvador with regard to this said doctrine, 
which has been incorporated into the international treaties 
referred to, that, keeping in view and considering the memo- 
rable speech of President Woodrow Wilson before the dele- 
gates of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, which 
took place at Washington on December 27, 1915, and Janu- 
ary 8, 1916, which speech is contained in the official note 
handed to the Salvadorean Legation in Washington by the 
Department of State of the United States of America, which 
contains the aforesaid interpretation ; therefore, by virtue of 
our constitutional powers and in conformity therewith, be it 
decreed : 

"Article 1. The Republic of Salvador, by means of this 
solemn declaration, accepts and adheres to the international 
treaty known as the League of Nations. 

"Article 2. This declaration is entrusted to the Secretary 
of the League and forms part of the first article of the 
treaty. 



"Article 3. This account is given with this decree to the 
National Legislative Assembly in their present ordinary 
session." 

If one is in the least doubt about the intensity 
of the spirit of resentment in Germany over the condi- 
tions of peace, he has but to read some of the literature 
coming out of Germany. We are in receipt of a pam- 
phlet entitled "The Impossible Peace," published under 
the auspices of Die Brucke, setting forth the opinions 
of leading men and women in the German Bast. The 
opinions are variously expressed, but they are unanimous 
in one particular, they condemn for the most part with 
great violence what they consider to be the great in- 
justice of the treaty. This copy of Die Brucke consists 
of eighty-eight pages, containing many letters from 
prominent men and women, letters brought together by 
Dr. W. Bronner, editor. It is published in Danzig. 

Korea's place as an "integral party" with Japan 
"in the same empire" was formally pledged August 20 
by an imperial rescript, which also admitted that the 
Korean revolt of March had hastened previously con- 
templated changes. Premier Hara, who coupled with 
this statement of the sovereign one of his own as par- 
liamentary leader, if he had cared to, might also have 
announced the conceded fact that the rescript came as 
a consequence of the publicity given to. conditions in 
Korea and to the brutalities visited upon natives, and 
especially Christians. As tangible, proof of the change 
of Japan's policy, a new governor-general, Baron Saito, 
was named to take the place of the rigorous and harsh 
Marshal Husegawa, the new appointee being a naval 
commander of eminence with liberal tendencies. Op- 
position from "the clans" to a civilian could not be 
overcome. It also was announced that the gendar- 
merie would be replaced by a force of civil police under 
the control of local governors, "except in districts where 
immediate elimination was inadvisable." No depart- 
ure, however, was hinted at that would point toward 
the independence of Korea, and no suggestions were 
given as to how the two peoples "were to form equally 
integral parts of the same empire." On September' 3, 
as Baron Saito and his wife made their first appear- 
ance in Seoul, a bomb was thrown which exploded under 
his carriage without injuring him. His formal offi- 
cial utterances following this untoward event disclosed 
no alteration of his meliorating purpose; but it can 
hardly fail to have some hardening effect on Japanese 
public opinion. The practical answer of the officials 
of "the Republic of Korea," who claim to speak for 
19,000,000 persons now held in bondage, to the an- 
nounced program of reform set forth by Premier Hara 
was given in a proclamation issued from Washington 
August 31 and signed by Dr. Syngman Rhee. It an- 
nounced refusal "to become an integral or component 
part of the Japanese Empire in any form." In con- 
sideration of this internal problem which Japan faces 
and her difficulties arising from the Shantung Prov- 
ince dispute, reckoning must be made with the bitter 
fight now under way at Tokio among political leaders, 
journalists, and statesmen as to whether Japan herself 
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is to be modernized and democratized or not. Eco- 
nomic conditions are such that progressive, and even 
radical, opinions are finding freer expression than at 
any prior time. But even so, Premier Hara, with all 
his progressive tendencies and liberal intentions, dare 
not urge now any recognition of the Korean demand 
for independence. 

Irish home kule, as prescribed by the ministry's 
bill, made public February 27, is thus defined in an 
authoritative press report, skeletonized for purposes of 
condensation : 

By its provisions two parliaments would be set up, one 
for the north of Ireland and the other for the south of 
Ireland, the northern parliament to consist of 52 members 
and the southern of 128 members. The representatives in 
the Imperial Parliament would be 12 for north Ireland 
and 30 for south. Ireland, necessitating the reapportion- 
ment of Ireland, which is provided for in the bill. 

The northern area would be composed of the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and 
Tyrone and the boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. 

A "Council for Ireland" composed of 40 members, half 
of whom would be selected by each of the parliaments, is 
also provided for in the bill. The legislative powers of the 
new council would be only those granted it by the two legis- 
latures, but the framers of the bill hope it will form a 
nucleus around which would be built one parliament for 
the whole of Ireland. Almost unlimited executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial powers are provided for such a united 
parliament, but the powers to be conferred on the separate 
parliaments would be considerably curtailed. Responsibil- 
ity for organizing the united parliament and the power to 
create it are left entirely with the two legislatures. The 
bill provides that the united parliament, if formed, would 
control the customs and excise. 

At the outset, according to the bill, the parliaments would 
have full control of education, local government, and the 
land policy, agriculture, roads and bridges, transportation, 
old-age pensions, insurance, municipal affairs, housing, hos- 
pitals, and licenses. All the judicial offices would be con- 
trolled by the Irish Parliament, each body controlling the 
offices in its own district, but there would be a court of ap- 
peal for the whole of Ireland, presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

What the government considers one of the chief safe- 
guards in drafting the powers of the parliament is a provi- 
sion specifically prohibiting either body from establishing 
any particular religious creed or penalizing any one for be- 
longing to or not belonging to any religious denomination. 

When announced, this plan at once drew the fire of 
all parties and factions and for a time in mid March 
seemed to have no friends. Pending its formal debate 
in the House of Commons, terrible deeds of violence 
and assassination were being committed in Ireland, 
the constabulary, the military and the Sinn Feiners 
all being guilty. Mr. Asquith, returning to public 
life and a seat in the House of Commons, promptly 
registered his opposition to the plan, as did Sir Horace 
Plunkett, than whom Ireland has no saner guide or 
truer friend. Ulster, that has opposed all other 



schemes, speaking through Sir Edward Carson, first 
gave qualified assent, and later full assent to the plan. 
In the United States, for purposes of politics and in 
obedience to pressure from the Sinn Fein sympathizers, 
stirred to action by the presence and words of De 
Valera, the President of the Irish Republic, the Senate 
permitted long and bitter tirades against Great Britain 
for its Irish policy; and in the final action of the 
Senate on the treaty a reservation was inserted and 
passed which read thus: 

In consenting to the ratification of the treaty with Ger- 
many, the United States adheres to the principle of self- 
determination and to the resolution of sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Irish people for a government of their 
own choice, adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, and de- 
clares that when such government is attained by Ireland, 
a consummation it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly 
be admitted as a member of the League of Nations. 

Kebensky, the Russian "moderate," who is in 
residence in England, where so many Russian liberals 
have found refuge in days gone by, together with five 
other members of the first Ail-Russian Constituent 
Assembly, and endorsed by officials of the Union for 
the Regeneration of Russia and of the Russian Republi' 
can League, has sent forth a call to the democracies of 
Europe and America, which is clamant. For Russia's 
sake and for civilization's sake, these men say: 

"The governments of free countries should proclaim 
openly that they will not recognize any government in Rus- 
sia that has the character of a personal or class dictator- 
ship, particularly a military dictatorship which does not 
recognize the sovereign will of the people, and which does 
not carry out any measures to bring about the realization 
of a democratic government 

"The governments of free countries should proclaim 
clearly and definitely that they will employ no methods of 
interference with the affairs of Russia that would violate 
her sovereign rights, or that would help separate classes 
or groups of persons to further their personal interests at 
the expense of the welfare of the whole country. 

"In order to translate such a proclamation into a reality 
and to end the civil war at the earliest possible moment, it 
would be essential that the powers should help with 
supplies and products only such provisional governments 
in Russia as would recognize the sovereign will of the 
people, that would consider themselves in duty bound to 
convoke, immediately after the cessation of civil war, an 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly upon the basis of a gen- 
eral, direct, equal, and secret suffrage. 

"Such provisional governments in Russia today as would 
not undertake the obligation of calling a constituent as- 
sembly, or would not introduce the government measures 
outlined above, should not be aided by the governments of 
free peoples, as such governments will be the cause of the 
continuation of civil war in Russia, and by their mere ex- 
istence conflict with the very idea of the League of Nations. 

"Finally, for the purpose of a united representation of 
the free nations to Russia in order to explain the demo- 
cratic objects and aims of the powers to the Russian people, 
a mission should be sent to Russia, composed of representa- 
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tives of these powers, including also representatives of or- 
ganized labor and democracy. Such a mission should give 
the peoples of Russia, its governments, and the democra- 
cies of the world the assurance that the help given has no 
other aim than the general good, and is inspired by lofty 
and disinterested motives." 

Canada's Parliament ratified the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany and the League of Nations' Cove- 
nant, after a debate that extended several days and that 
drew into the formal discussion the Premier, whose 
share in the negotiations at Paris was more important, 
probably, than that of any other representative of the 
dominions save General Smuts. The debate ranged 
over many phases of the Paris compact, but it also dealt 
with internal problems of the British Empire and the 
status of the dominions in the light of changes wrought 
by the war. Speaking in general terms, it was made 
clear that, so far as Canada is concerned, her nation- 
alistic spirit has been intensified, yet without any 
growth in "separatism," such as the earlier Canadian 
Liberalism stood for. Her status in the proposed 
League of Nations is less clearly outlined ; and the same 
may be said of the other dominions and colonies. 
While admitted as original members of the League 
under Article I of the Covenant and in the Assembly 
having apparently full national rights, it has been con- 
tended by President "Wilson, both in his interview with 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and in his 
speeches during his tour in the interior and West, that 
in all action taken by the Council of the proposed 
League the British Empire would count as the diplo- 
matic unit, the implication being that Great Britain 
alone could vote the will of her own people and those 
of the dominions and colonies; yet there is on record 
the following memorandum obtained by the Canadian 
premier while in Paris : 

"The question having been raised as to the meaning of 
Article IV of the league of Nations Covenant, we have 
been requested by Sir Robert Borden to state whether we 
concur in his view that upon the true construction of the 
first and second paragraphs of that article representatives 
of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may 
be selected or named as members of the Council. We have 
no hesitation in expressing our entire concurrence in this 
view. If there were any doubt, it would be entirely re- 
moved by the fact that the articles are not subject to a 
narrow or technical construction. 

"G. CLEMENCEATJ, 

"Woodbow Wilson, 
"D. Lloyd Geobge. 
"Dated at the Quai d'Orsay, Paris, the 6th day of May, 
1919." 

More recently the spokesman of the Coalition Min- 
istry, in a debate in Parliament, based largely on is- 
sues raised by the United States Senate's denial of 
American sanction to the provision of the treaty giving 
Canada a right of vote in the League of Nations' As- 
sembly, has said that Canada intends to insist upon her 
rights. He also went farther and practically said that 



if British officials in London, for reasons of policy, de- 
cided to admit the contention of the United States, 
Canada would not recede. 

Japan's attitude toward the United States, as 
defined by the Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, K. Shidehara, in an address before the Ear 
East Association of New York, March 5, is interesting, 
because it is one of his first expressions of opinion of 
a quasi-official sort, and also because of his comment on 
the reports describing Japan as still "militaristic." 
He said: 

"I am not insensible of a certain undertow of detraction, 
of which Japan has recently been made the object. One 
of the most mischievous stories in wide circulation is that 
Japan is under the influence of militarism. The accusa- 
tion is wholly unjustified. 

"When Japan entered the family of nations after un- 
molested enjoyment of peace for several centuries without 
any foreign entanglements, she was grieved to find that 
the outside world was full of aggressive tendencies. She 
found that there were not a few Imperialistic nations ready 
to take advantage of her weak and defenseless condition. 
She was constantly subjected to threats and indignities 
without just cause or provocation. This condition led to 
defensive military preparations. 

"But times are now altered. Public attention is being 
fixed on the more productive branches of human activities, 
and all political parties, without distinction, will certainly 
rise up at once against any plan, if ever made, which would 
place undue importance on military necessity, beyond what 
is absolutely essential to the maintenance of Japan's na- 
tional safety and to the fulfillment of her international 
obligations. 

"At the same time, the treaty of peace has inspired us 
with hope and confidence, and Japan clearly realizes — in- 
deed, every nation must realize — that any attempt by any 
country at aggression and territorial aggrandizement is not 
only doomed to failure, but Will undoubtedly prove to that 
country a source of endless difficulties and complications." 

Great Britain's modified attitude towaid the 
Soviet Government of Russia, which attitude Italy ap- 
proves, France opposes, and the United States as yet 
shows no signs of adopting, is said to have found formal 
expression in the negotiations of James O'Grady and 
Maxim Litvinoff, held at Copenhagen. They, it is re- 
ported, debated a program of which the following is 
said to be the skeleton of principles : 

First. Tacit recognition of the Maximalist political 
r6gime. 

Second. Non-interference by Great Britain with respect 
to the internal condition of those countries separated from 
former Russian rule on the west, namely, Finland, Es- 
thonia, Lithuania, Ukrainia, and Poland. 

Third. Non-interference by Great Britain in the affairs of 
Siberia. 

Fourth. Demobilization of the Red army. 

Fifth. A promise by the Bolshevik! to recognize the in- 
dependence of the meridional republics, especially Georgia. 
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Sixth. Non-interference by Russia with the territories on 
the frontiers of Georgia and Persia. 

Seventh. Payment in gold for goods exported or im- 
ported between Russia and Great Britain. 

Eighth. A regime of commercial equality for Russia and 
Great Britain in the autonomous States on the western 
front. 

At a general council of the League of Nations 
Union, held in London March 5, over which Lord Cecil 
presided, it was voted that any international control 
established either over the Straits or Constantinople, 
should be subject to the League of Nations. It also 
was reiterated that Turkish rule over subject nationali- 
ties should be abolished, and that the latter should be 
placed under the tutelage of one or more of the manda- 
tory powers of the League of Nations, in accordance 
with Article XXII of the League of Nations Covenant. 

This statement of objections to continuance of the 
Sultan's power over Christian populations had its echo 
in formal protests to the Supreme Council by the 
leaders of the Anglican and Noncomformist churches 
of England and also in a letter from the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to this effect: 

"We are grateful for your leadership in the crusade 
against the proposed retention of the Turks in Constan- 
tinople and the spoliation of Armenia. Any compromise 
with the Turks will be a condonation of crime and will 
outrage the conscience of Christendom. We believe that 
Armenia, land-locked and robbed of her fairest portions, 
cannot achieve real independence or self-support. 

"We respectfully, but energetically, protest against the 
proposed measures and appeal to the people of Great 
Britain to prevent the perpetration of a fresh act of in- 
justice against the martyr, Armenia. The American people 
have always placed implicit faith in the pledges of Great 
Britain. We cannot believe that Great Britain will dis- 
appoint us by failing to do full justice to Armenia." 



LETTER BOX 

Washington, D. C, February 12, 1920. 
Advocate of Peace: 

In the issue of the Advocate of Peace for January the 
Editor says on page three: "The Sterling bill (S. 3317) as 
passed by the Senate, now before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, provides that it shall be 'Unlawful for any 
person to advise or advocate the overthrow ... by force 
or violence ... of the Government of the United States, 
or to advise or advocate a change in the Constitution of the 
United States, or resistance to the authority thereof by force 
or violence or by physical injury to person or property.' 
Such language enacted into law, however worthy the mo- 
tives of the author, will defeat its own ends. What, for 
example, does the Senator mean by 'force'? Furthermore, 
after a careful reading of the bill, we are convinced that it 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any person to 'advise 
or advocate a change in the form of government or the Con- 
stitution of the United States.' Good lawyers agree that it 
means just that If that is so, and such language becomes 
the law of the land, what becomes of that other language, 
out of which has grown pretty much all of what we call 



American liberty, namely, that 'governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive to those ends it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness"? 

It seems to me that the Editor of the Advocate of Peace . 
has not given the above-quoted clause from the Sterling bill 
that construction which the words clearly import and which 
the author clearly intended. The unlawful acts provided 
against in the bill are the advocacy of the "overthrow, by 
force or violence, of the Government of the United States," 
not the expression of an opinion that the present form of 
government of the United States is undesirable and should 
be changed; the advocacy of "a change in the form of gov- 
ernment in the Constitution of the United States or resist- 
ance to the authority thereof by force or violence or by 
physical injury to person or property," not the advocacy of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States by the 
simple, easy, and peaceful means provided for by that in- 
strument for effecting a change in that Constitution. 

As a lawyer of many years' standing and study of the 
construction of statutory law, I think that the only rational 
construction to be put on the quoted clause of the Sterling 
bill is that the advising and advocating of changes in our 
government provided against are those to be accomplished 
by force or violence or by physical injury to person or 
property. 

The Editor asks in the article quoted from, "What does 
the Senate mean by 'force'?" In the connection in which 
the word is used, there can be but one meaning — an illegal 
force. Not the moral force of an opinion, but force not 
peaceful. "Force," "violence," "physical injury to person or 
property," as used in the text, are simply cumulative ex- 
pressions of the same idea and have substantially the same 
meaning. 

I firmly believe that our Supreme Court, if the question 
should ever be presented to them, will not construe the 
meaning of the Sterling bill in any other way than that 
above indicated. 

There is much agitation at present over the question of 
the limitation of free speech. Men have been excluded from 
legislative bodies for expressing and advocating radical 
changes in our State and national governments, but it will 
be found that in each case violence forms a part of their 
scheme of reform, to be resorted to if the people do not 
tamely agree to the radical ideas of the would-be reformers. 
This the American people will not consent to. 

Le Roy Parker. 



Los Angeles, Calif., February 14, 1920. 
American Peace Society. 

Fbiends : Please find enclosed check for $5. From this 
sum please prepay a year's subscription to the Advocate of 
Peace for E. B. R. Please similarly prepay a year's sub- 
scription for the library of the Hollywood High School, Los 
Angeles. . . . We are giving the above subscriptions as 
a graduating present. We lean upon the Advocate. 

S. S. M. 



Gloucester, Mass., March 10. 
Editor the Advocate of Peace: 

Referring to the article on page 53 of the February issue 
of the Advocate of Peace, on "Honesty," by J. H. R., it 
seems to me that it goes too far toward anarchy, and instead 
of promoting peace would in practice bring war. When you 
take away property rights you destroy the incentive to labor 
and industry. 

I hope this will not be the trend of your paper, as I think 
it is not in the direction of peace. I have no desire for 
argument. I simply wish to register my protest. 
Tours truly, 

Nathaniel Babson. 



